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JCP&L’S 
ENERGY 
MANAGEMENT 
TEAM 

CAN HELP 

YOU PLAN FOR 
ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY 


Today, architects and engineers are 
required to build energy efficiency into their 
plans. With the help of Jersey Central Power 
& Light Company's energy management 
team, you can now turn those plans into 
energy cost savings for your clients. 

Jersey Central's energy management 
team has the expertise to help you focus 
on the latest energy-efficient techniques 
and systems and build these elements into 
all your plans. They'll even provide you with 
the support tools you need to communi- 
cate the values of energy efficiency to the 
builder and buyer. 

Team up with the experts now, and build 
energy efficiency into your plans. Contact 
JCP&L's energy management team and 
get the competitive edge you need in 
today’s cost-conscious environment. 


JCP&L {GPU 


PowerplusCompany 


Northern Area Marketing Office: (201) 455-8942 | Southern Area Marketing Office: (908) 493-5249 


EXPRESSLY FOR AIA NEW JERSEY MEMBER FIRMS 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS, SELF-EMPLOYED MEMBERS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 


H AIA NEW JERSEY 


Compared Your 
Health Insurance 
Plan Lately: 


When you purchased your employee health benefit plan, did you shop around? 
Probably not. Not because you didn’t want to, but because comparison shopping for benefit 
plans is not that easy to do. Until now. 

With some basic information about your needs, we can give you a free comparison of 
features and costs of the ALA New Jersey sponsored plan. You may discover you're paying 
more than you have to for coverage that’s not what you need or want. 

You should consider the Benefit Program developed specifically for AIA New Jersey 
members and their employees. This program is sponsored by AIA New Jersey and offers you: 

¢ A full range of Comprehensive Major Medical coverage options. 

¢ Deductibles from $200 to $2,000 are available at competitive rates. 

e Flexibility to design a benefits package that fits your needs and budget. 

e Available to SELF EMPLOYED AIA New Jersey Members. 

¢ Convenient enrollment. Everything is handled through the mail to save you 

time, money and there’s no pressure. 

e NO OBLIGATION. Just call toll-free 1-800-284-9834 or mail this coupon to the 

AIA New Jersey Plan Administrator for your free information packet, including plan 

benefits and costs. Then just complete the Application and return it. 


Call or write today: 

AIA New Jersey Health Plan Administrator Send me the Free Information Kit on the 
National Benefits Corporation AIA New Jersey Health Plan. 

110 Gibraltar Road 

Horsham, PA 19044 Nane 

1-800-284-9834 Firm 


Number of Employees 


Underwritten by. Address 


National Casualty Company 
of St. Louis, MO, a member of the Ci 
Nationwide Life Insurance Phone ( 

family of companies. Best time to call: 


in the professional liability arena, where financial ruin could hang in the balance, 
it’s crucial to find a broker with the technical expertise and intuitive know-how to 
manage the most complex and unusual risks. 


NO RISK T00 UNUSUAL. 
NO COVERAGE TOO COMPLEX. 


Such a broker is Bavaro Associates. Our excellent reputation in professional liability 
(you're invited to check our credentials) allows us to obtain competitive terms and 


favorable pricing for all clients regardless of the risk. 

We continually monitor the changing professional liability markets, both in the 
United States and abroad, to offer the optimum in service on a full range of coverages. 
If you have an insuxance concern that requires more than just an average effort, don't 
trust it with an average broker, contact an expert. 


BAVARO ASSOCIATES INC. 
Professional Liability Experts 


33 Wood Avenue South ° Iselin, New Jersey 08830 ° 908-321-0700 
60 East 42nd Street ° New York, New York 10165 ° 212-972-6999 


PROFESSIONAL LIABILITY SPECIALISTS FOR ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ENVIRONMENTAL AND ASBESTOS CONSULTANTS. 


THE N EWMAN COMPANY 459 Tompkins Place e Orange • New Jersey e 07051 201.678. 1898 


SINCE 1910 


FACADE RESTORATION: 


CHEMICAL CLEANING 
STONE REPLICATION 
TUCK POINTING 
WATERPROOFING 
ROOFING 


CATHEDRAL OF THE SACRED HEART 
& Restored by The Newman Company 
1986 through 1988 
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The latest projects by New Jersey architects. 
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Each year, thousands of apprentices 
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and journeymen receive training from Building 
IMI. Training in brick and block laying, the b CS t {n 
tile setting, stone and marble masonry, New Je TS ey 
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cement masonry, maintenance and 
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restoration, terrazzo and mosaic work, Union 
and plastering. Our courses conform C rafts men 
to the everchanging demands of the an d 
Ueu Contractors 
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standards. Through their work with 
union contractors, our apprentices and 
trainees gain valuable 


experience. The Kind of experience 


that allows them to offer the 
The best 


U hands in the 
business. 


International Masonry Institute 


New Jersey Area. 


in the U.S. and Canada. To learn more, write to us at: Route 33 and Applegarth Road, Suite 4, Hightstown, NJ 08520. Or call 609-426-8774. © 1993, IMI. 
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Editorial 
Crisis at ANJ 


The members of the Editorial Board of Architecture New Jersey ask you to look 
over this issue of ANJ, consider past issues of the magazine, and reflect upon a num- 
ber of facts: 


e In the last six issues of the magazine, projects by 29 firms, large and 
small, were published, and a wide variety of issues was addressed. 


e In the last issue as well as this one, expanded News sections have 
increased dramatically the number of published projects; the Board 
plans to continue this trend. 


e As in other states, the AIA Chapter magazine constitutes an excellent 
public relations vehicle for the Chapter, its members, and the profes- 
sion of architecture. 


e Unlike in other states, where 10% of the Chapter’s operating budget, 
typically, is used to support the Chapter magazine, in New Jersey the 
percentage has been below 5%. And this year, 1993, the budget was cut 
by two-thirds. 


e Given the situation, the Editorial Board and Publisher have had to take 
emergency measures, and have dropped the circulation significantly. 
Developers, allied professionals, local libraries, and town governments 
— your potential clients or contacts to clients — no longer receive AN J. 
The magazine is no longer the public relations vehicle it once was. 


The Editorial Board members recognize that these are difficult times for all of us, 
collectively and individually. We realize that the budgets of all AIA/NJ committees 
have had to be reduced. But the budget of the magazine has always been low compared 
to other states, and this year’s cut has been disproportionately deep. 


The Editorial Board would like the magazine not to regress but to improve. Plans 
include: increased circulation; more color photographs within the magazine; six issues 
a year, as at present; increased News coverage. But these cannot happen without an 
adequate budget. 


A Publications Task Force, appointed by AIA/NJ’s President Bob Lee, is putting 
together a report redefining the mission of ANJ and other AIA/NJ publications. We at 
ANJ would like to hear your reactions to the matters discussed here; we suggest that 
you convey your concerns to the Editorial Board members, your Officers, and the 
Board of Directors. 


We have appreciate your continuing support over the years, but ask you please to 
remember: If the 1994 budget for Architecture New Jersey does not support the maga- 
zine to an appropriate degree, the circulation cannot rebound, and the Editorial Board 
cannot continue its work. C 


Philip S. Kennedy-Grant, AIA 
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908 527 9121 


29 beechwood pl hillside nj 07205 


What Do Architects Say About The 
AIA Trust Health Insurance Plan? 


E 83% of participants say they are very satisfied. 
E 59% say the plan is a reason to belong to AIA.* 


And in its December 1992 issue, MONEY 


Magazine says the AIA Trust's plan is an 
excellent example of a comprehensive 
medical coverage at a reasonable price. 


Call for information... 1-800-343-2972 


* AIA member insurance evaluation & needs assessment study, wave #3. 
Wiese Research Associates, October 1992. 
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Research and Development 
Facilities 


Connections: 
Architecture and... 


The design of R&D facilities has always been influenced by highly technical 
requirements. Issues such as special HVAC systems, power, cleanliness, and equipment 
organization dominate the building program and in many cases become primary form 
determinants. The first major leap beyond these pragmatic concerns is generally consid- 
ered to be Louis Kahn’s Salk Institute of 1965. In that landmark building, the creation 
of spaces that encouraged contemplation infused the design and organization of the 
buildings with the fundamental motivating forces that cause research activity to take 
place. 


While a comfortable and inspiring work environment continues to be a key design 
consideration, the architects of today’s R&D facilities find that a new set of pragmatic 
concerns are influencing design. Computer simulation, corporate sponsorship, and prod- 
uct marketability are some of the issues causing change in the ways research activity 
takes place. Architects are adapting past notions of building organization and form to 
support the new requirements. The facilities shown in this issue of ANJ offer some 
insight into the changes. 


It is interesting to note that, although New Jersey is the site of considerable R&D 
facilities construction, at the clients' requests many products cannot be published. This 
is probably due to the enormous costs and competition involved in research, along with 
a growing public scrutiny of research techniques. 


One of the more enduring attributes of architecture is its ability to engage other dis- 
ciplines in its realm. It is impossible to imagine architecture as an isolated field of study. 
It is by its very nature a marriage of the arts and sciences, an all-inclusive discipline. 


Architecture is the infrastructure of any society: It is the setting which can reinforce 
the rituals that guide us each day. Architecture is also indicative of a particular culture: 
It is a reflection of the way we see ourselves. 


This issue features the first in a series of articles on “Connections,” the relationships 
between architecture and other disciplines such as art, literature, film, and, on page 00, 
landscape architecture. There is a constant dialogue between architecture and the many 
facets of our culture: To the extent that this dialogue continues, architecture and our 
lives will be richer. 


AH, RC 
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Rh6éne-Poulenc Rorer Headquarters, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
CUH2A, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey 


The gently rolling hills and stately 
hedgerow of a 250-acre former farm has 
been eloquently captured by the semi-cir- 
cular planning of this 1.1 million-square- 
foot building. From the front, the head- 
quarters appears to be contained in a sin- 
gle building. In fact, the structure is a 
group of interconnected wings: corporate 
office wings, two laboratory wings, pavil- 
ions housing executive offices, auditori- 
um, library, conference rooms, and com- 
mon areas. These wings are connected by 
a radial circulation spine. 


The curved structure is faced with 
smooth finish rose-colored brick with 
dark maroon brick horizontal accents. 
Bands of windows are coated in a silver 
color. Traditionally-shaped hip roofs, clad 
in stainless steel, echo the tin roof on the 
existing barn on the site, which has been 
enlarged and renovated for use as a train- 
ing center (see following article). The 
wings which extend as fingers behind the 
curved structure are clad in precast con- 
crete. 


Skylit atriums and exterior windows 
throughout the complex bring natural 
light into interior spaces in both the office 
and R&D areas. Many break-out areas 
were designed in the atriums and near 
windows overlooking the landscaped sur- 
roundings, to accommodate small staff 
meetings and informal conversation. The 
architects designed the interiors for 
offices, laboratories, and public spaces, as 
well as the landscape and the signage. (1) 


Overall View of Entry 


a DAS Aitaka 
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View of Atrium at Laboratory Wing 


Site Plan 


Except as noted, photos © 1992 Jeff Goldberg/Esto 


Photo: Tom Crane 
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Typical Laboratory 


Main Floor Plan 


View of Entry 
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Training Center, Rhéne-Poulenc Rorer, Collegeville, Pennsylvania 
Michael Landau Associates, Architects, Princeton, New Jersey 


A 19th century barn and farmhouse, 
along with handsome hedgerows, com- 
prise the major existing elements on the 
Rhdéne-Poulenc Rorer Headquarters site 
and form the “front door” to the complex. 
The barn, renovated and expanded by 
Michael Landau Associates to accommo- 
date a 25,250-square-foot Training Cen- 
ter, is connected to the Headquarters by a 
walkway which is a continuation of the 
main circulation spine linking all the pub- 
lic spaces. 


ye! 


yy ‘ 


The Training Center is organized in 
three parts — a lobby reconciling old and 
new structures; training rooms, breakout 
spaces, and terrace in the new wing; and 
the dining/meeting facility and lower- 
level offices in the renovated barn. The 
dining/meeting room benefits from the 
barn’s rustic wood trusses and open char- 
acter. The training rooms are designed to 
be simple to use yet equipped with state- 
of-the-art training tools. 0O 


Photos by Otto Baitz 


Floor Plans 
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More Laboratory Projects 


F&C International Fragrance Group 
Headquarters, Allendale, New Jersey 
Barry Pozskanzer AIA, Architect/Planner, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey (Fig. 1) 


An existing industrial building, origi- 
nally used as a fragrance plant about 15 
years ago and then as a tape factory ware- 
house, has been retrofitted again as the 
headquarters of a fragrance and flavor 
creator. The architect prepared the space 
planning for the project and acted as 
design and technical consultant for the 
interior buildout, designing the interiors 
and coordinating approvals for adminis- 
trative offices, laboratories, and manufac- 
turing operations. 0O 


The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Warren County, Ohio 
CUH2A, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey (Fig. 2) 


The Procter & Gamble Company’s 
new 1.3 million-square-foot health care 
research and development center is now 
under construction on a 253-acre site 
northeast of Cincinnati. The building has 
four three-story research/plant/laboratory 
wings organized around a central spine. 
Two types of precast concrete panels, 
accented with glass and aluminum curtain 
wall, form the building’s exterior cladding. 
Landscaping will reflect the original char- 
acter of the region, with hedgerows, natu- 
ral grasses, and ponds. E] 


Quality Assurance Laboratories 
Hoisington Azmy Constant Bell Mailer, 
Inc., Princeton, New Jersey (Fig. 3) 


This architectural and engineering 
firm has recently designed several Quali- 
ty Assurance Laboratories for pharma- 
ceutical companies. Increasingly, these 
laboratory designs, which range in size 
from 3500 to 18,500 square feet, involve 
provisions for Robotics and Laboratory 
Information Management Systems, 
referred to as LIMS. To accommodate 
increased demand for instrumentation 
space, the firm has also developed new 
standards for swing-away overhead elec- 
tronic cabinetry to combine standard 
electronic support products and laborato- 
ry casework providing greater load 
capacity and equipment density than 
usual. (As a separate project, the firm has 
prepared a prototypical design to allow 
for wheelchair accessibility to fume 
hoods and lab benches.) O 


Fig. 1 


= 
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Collaboration With Landscape Architects 


by Henry Arnold, ASLA 


The days of the “omnitect” are gone. 
Both large and small design projects owe 
more to collaboration than they did in the 
past. At every scale of work there is more 
information to deal with than can normally 
be manipulated successfully by a single 
person or a single discipline. Though 
many architects still see themselves as 
dilettantes in the Renaissance sense, the 
design team, often headed by an architect, 
is the modern reality especially for large or 
complex projects. For this discussion, col- 
laboration means an association that per- 
mits free exchange of ideas, with both par- 
ties committed to the same vision and cov- 
ering all stages of the design from concept 
to construction. Usually one discipline 
takes the design lead. Architectural col- 
laborations with a landscape architect will 
benefit if both parties to the collaboration 
understand what special capabilities the 
other brings to the design effort. The focus 
of this article is the special understanding 
and competence the landscape architect 
can lend to an architect/landscape architect 
collaboration. 


Collaboration between building archi- 
tect and landscape designer has historical 
precedent that goes back many centuries, 
though title “landscape architect” is of 
comparatively recent origin. It is worth 
recognizing some of these historic exam- 
ples because of the profound influence they 
have had on practice up to the present time. 


The Italian villa typified an approach to 
design that unified building and site. The 
unity was achieved by transforming the 
immediate building site into a formal gar- 
den that integrated the combined composi- 
tion into a larger landscape. A good exam- 
ple of this form is the Villa Lante in Bag- 
naia ( Figure 1). It was built in 1566 and 
designed by the architect Barozza de Vig- 
nola. A redesign in 1614 was accom- 
plished with a French garden designer who 
created the parterres around the central 
fountain as they exist today. While the 
nature of the “collaboration” here is uncer- 
tain, this late renaissance villa shows how 
effectively the disciplines of the landscape 
design, sculpture and building architecture 
combined to create a whole that is truly 
greater than the sum of its parts. 


The Seventeenth Century French gar- 
den shows better than any other historical 
style how effective a collaboration of 
design disciplines can be in creating a uni- 
fied composition in the landscape. The 
quintessential example of this style is 
Vaux-le-Vicomte completed in 1661 by the 
design team of LeVau, Architect; le Notre, 
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Figure 1 — Villa Lante 
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Figure 9 — The Oakland Museum 


Landscape Architect and LeBrun, Sculptor 
(Figure 2.) Though this work was the pre- 
decessor of Versailles, it was not exceeded 
in unity and elegance by the later more 
renowned work of the same design team. 
In both examples the heroic scale of the 
landscape, which exceeded even that of the 
architecture, combined to make a composi- 
tion of unity and power. The skillful use of 
water, landform and planting extended the 
building geometry into the landscape, 
transforming a much larger site than at 
most Italian villas. 


The art of reconfiguring the immediate 
landscape into a formal composition com- 
plementing the building and making a tran- 
sition with the landscape beyond is one dis- 
tinct approach to fitting together the build- 
ing and its site. The foregoing examples 
show how effectively this can be achieved. 
Another approach is to simply set the 


building down in a pristine landscape with 
as little change to the landscape as practi- 
cal. Two well known and very different 
modern examples of this approach to siting 
a building are the Villa Savoye by LeCor- 
busier and the Edgar Kaufman House, 
Falling-Water by Frank Lloyd Wright. The 
former classical approach stands the house 
in a cornfield on stilts so that the landform 
is virtually uninterrupted (Figure 3). The 
freestanding building is a piece of sculp- 
ture that seems to float over the land. In 
Wright’s romantic approach, the building, 
also a house, fits into the natural wooded 
landscape so that it appears to grow from 
and be part of the landform (Figure 4.) 
The Villa Savoye unifies by contrast. The 
Falling Water achieves unity partly by 
blending the natural and the man-made. 
Both require a pristine landscape to fully 
succeed. In these approaches conventional 
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Figure 3 — Villa Savoye 
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Figure 11 — Canal Point 


landscape architecture is of minimum 
importance except possibly to restore the 
edges of the site. The transition to nature 
occurs at the building walls. The building 
is simply set down into nature. 


A different approach to integrating 
building and site is represented by the 18th 
century English landscape. Here the land 
around the building is transformed to 
reflect the natural or pastoral landscape 
rather than the geometry of the building. 
Large areas of pastoral land are treated to 
resemble nature in a stylized way. This is 
separated from the surrounding countryside 
only by a ha-ha which cannot be seen from 
within the picturesque landscape (Figure 
5). This “romantic garden” approach is 
illustrated in the work of Vanbrugh and 
Bridgeman at Stowe, begun in 1739 (Fig- 
ure 6). The early collaboration between 
architect and landscape designer was later 


Figure 12 — Jones Plaza 


transformed into a more idealized land- 
scape by Kent and then Brown. This pic- 
turesque romantic garden approach has 
been a dominant influence on both public 
and private landscape into the 20th century. 
Today this style may be particularly rele- 
vant in conjunction with land reclamation 
and restoration. 


The 19th Century produced many 
examples of the picturesque landscape in 
English parks and in the United States. 
The best known of these is Central Park, 
New York, designed in 1858 by Calvert 
Vaux and Frederick Law Olmsted (Figure 
7.) This is another example of a design 
collaboration between an architect and a 
landscape architect, though Vaux often 
receives very little recognition for his con- 
tribution. In fact, the collaboration was so 
good that the work of both designers is 


integrated in a seamless combination of 
landscape and architectural features. 


Two 20th Century examples in the 
United States illustrate architect/landscape 
architect collaborations of notable success. 
The Miller House in Columbus, Indiana, 
where Eero Saarinen was the architect and 
Dan Kiley the landscape architect (Figure 
8), shows how the two disciplines can 
work together to create a single work of 
art. This coordinated design made the site 
an extension of the living space, where the 
architecture is contained within a larger 
designed landscape. It is a truly spatial 
design: the geometry of the outdoor spaces 
echoes and reinforces the interior spaces 
that are connected through large windows 
and open screens. 


The other modern example, the Oak- 
land Museum by Roche-Dinkeloo and Dan 
Kiley, illustrates a landscape contained by 
the building in a design where the land- 
scape is a roof garden and the larger struc- 
ture of the building is concealed by the gar- 
den. This is a design where true collabora- 
tion is essential to a successful design (Fig- 
ure 9). The growing requirements for 
plants necessitate certain soil volumes, spe- 
cial growing media, internal drainage, irri- 
gation systems, and light conditions. The 
building requirements that must be accom- 
modated by the garden include structural 
weight limits, mechanical and ventilation 
systems, surface drainage, waterproofing 
and internal access for light, air and service 
functions. Inventive design solutions are 
required to avoid viciating the design by 
making the wrong compromises. The Oak- 
land Museum was collaboratively planned 
starting at the conceptual stage to allow the 
elements of building and garden to operate 
together in visual harmony. The result is a 
building that contributes a park to the city 
in a way that enhances the uses of both 
museum and park. 


For each of the examples mentioned, 
the roles and methods of collaboration var- 
ied. In some instances the prime discipline 
was architecture, in others, landscape 
architecture. All required collabora-tion 
from the earliest stages of design through 
completion of construction. There are cer- 
tain project types where a design team 
involving architect and landscape architect 
provides greater opportunity for a success- 
ful design than the more conventional 
arrangement of a prime designer assisted 


continued on page 20 
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Your newest resource for 
professional liability insurance 
isn’t new at all. 


Agent for DPIC Companies 


Lucas & Dake. Francis M. Jackson. 
Two names widely recognized as 
specialists in architect and engineer 
professional liability insurance and 
risk management. Now, as LD&J 
Associates, these respected firms have 
joined together to offer their extensive 
experience in Westchester, Mid- 
Hudson, Long Island, Metropolitan 
New York, and in New Jersey — to 
provide professionals like you the 
comprehensive, personalized services 
that will help contain costs without 
compromising protection. 

Together, the Lucas & Dake and 
Francis M. Jackson agencies have over 
35 years of experience in serving the 
complex and unique insurance needs 
of design professionals in northern 
New York and New England. They 
assist over 900 architectural, 
engineering and surveying firms with 
their insurance and risk management 


programs, and act as insurance 
advisors to professional societies in 
New York and Connecticut. 

LD&J Associates is an active 
member of PLAN, adding to the 
resources of its own highly qualified 
staff with the insight and experience 
provided by this network of insurance 
brokers in the U.S. and Canada who 
specialize in insurance, loss prevention 
and risk management services for 
design professionals. 

And LD&J is the area agent for 
DPIC Companies, a market leader and 
innovator in loss prevention, claims 
management and insurance programs 
for architects and engineers. 

Responsive, knowledgeable and 
valuable support from a new firm with 
a long history of professionalism. 
LD&J Associates. Call today for a 
review of your present program. 
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Connections 
continued from page 20 


involved in the conceptual design of the 
space. It is an area where successful 
design almost always requires a collabo- 
ration and not just limited technical 
advice. It may be well worth the addi- 
tional effort. Live plants used in an effec- 
tive scale in interior courtyards can com- 
pletely transform the feeling of the place. 


In discussing collaboration, emphasis 
has been placed on technical disciplines. 
Less demonstrable, but of perhaps greater 
importance in an ideal collaboration, is 
the difference in approach and emphasis 
brought by the different professions. 
John Stewart Mill’s dictum that truth is 
strengthened by collision with error may 
be instructive here. No one person or one 
discipline has the answers. A meeting of 
creative minds can just possibly set up an 
interference pattern that will result in the 
discovery of some formerly unperceived 
beauty, comparable to the fractal geome- 
try of modern mathematics. 


Henry Arnold, ASLA, is the founder and 
Principal of Arnold Associates, a landscape 
and urban design firm located in Princeton, 
NJ. He is the author of Trees in Urban 
Design, recently issued in its second printing. 


All photos and drawings by Henry 
Arnold, except figures 3 and 4 by Robert 
Cerutti. 
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Architecture in the News 


Fig. 2 


Fig. 3 
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The long-awaited Liberty Science 
Center in Jersey City (Fig. 1) was offi- 
cially opened on January 24. The Hillier 
Group of Princeton was the Architect of 
Record, and E. Verner Johnson and Asso- 
ciates, Inc., of Boston was the design 
architect. 


The $68 million, 171,500 -square-foot 
science museum is located on a seven-acre 
site overlooking the Statue of Liberty. The 
four-story building contains a 400-seat 
Omni-Max theater, a 300-seat auditorium, 
over 60,000 square feet of exhibition 
space, restaurant and retail spaces, and a 
120-foot observation tower providing dra- 
matic views of Manhattan, Ellis Island, 
and the Statue of Liberty. 


The exhibits, many of which are 
“interactive,” are designed to entertain as 
well as educate visitors. 


Funding for the New Jersey Perform- 
ing Arts Center reached the $100 million 
mark (% of its goal) by the end of 1992. 
Construction documents are currently 
being prepared for the Phase I building 
(containing multi-purpose theater, com- 
munity theater, and community room) by 
the design architect, Barton Myers Associ- 
ates of Los Angeles. (ANJ 91:2) Ben- 
jamin Thompson & Associates of Cam- 
bridge is designing the 2-acre public open 
space on the site. 


The public open space includes a ¥% 
acre Theater Square directly in front of the 
Center, a ¥2-acre Arrival Court, and a % 
acre Symphony Hall lawn and garden. In 
addition, a cafe garden will be located 
adjacent to the Center’s restaurants. 
Beyond the scope of the NJPAC itself, the 
district master plan extends the park sys- 
tem across McCarter Highway, with a pro- 
posed l-acre park along the west bank of 
the Passaic River. 


Theater Square is being designed as a 
series of connected outdoor rooms, formal 
and informal, some of which will accom- 
modate attractions and entertainment to 
“jump-start” interest in the park. In addi- 
tion to traditional materials — granite, 
brick, steel — the park will feature one or 
two computer-controlled kinetic water 
features, and will use limestone statuary 
reclaimed from Newark’s Military Park 
Hotel, slated for demolition this spring. 


Montclair Art Museum, under the 
leadership of its new director Ellen Harris, 
is planning an exhibition on 20th century 
New Jersey architecture, to be held at 
the end of 1994. One of the organizers, 
Frederica Taylor, explains that the exhibi- 
tion will take a non-judgemental look at 
New Jersey’s bi-partheid nature, on the 
one hand the bucolic residential Garden 
State, and on the other, its industrial char- 
acter. NJIT may organize a competition in 
conjunction with the show. For more 
information, call Miss Taylor at 212-260- 
2249. 
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The New Jersey Institute of Technol- 
ogy is planning a competition among its 
faculty members for the design of a Facili- 
ty for the Homeless. The facility will 
accommodate a soup kitchen and shelter- 
ing program for Eva’s Kitchen in Paterson. 


The expansion and renovation of the 
Hazell Student Center at the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology in Newark, the 
subject of an NJIT faculty competition last 
fall, may well come into being. Fundrais- 
ing possibilities look fairly good, says 
NJIT Dean of Architecture Urs Gauchat. 


The two first-place winners, John 
Nastasi/Anthony Costantino of John Nas- 


tasi, Architects, Hoboken, and Julian 
Weiss of Weiss and Reed Architects, New 
York, each described their winning 
designs as “insertions” or “reinterpreta- 
tions” of the existing building. The com- 
petition brief called for the redesigning of 
the building’s public spaces and offices 
for the use of the 29 campus student orga- 
nizations, providing an assembly room/ 
theatre for meetings and public events, 
and forging linkages between interior 
spaces and the campus green. Weiss (Fig. 
2) focussed on the interior spaces, creating 
a new three-story skylit theater as the pub- 
lic centerpiece, which would alter the 
building’s monotonous floorplate and 
bring light into the building’s center. The 
Nastasi scheme (Fig. 3) restudied the rela- 
tionship between Hazell and the campus, 
and placed a sunken plaza on the build- 
ing’s western side, with a radio station as 
a new symbolic element piercing the edge. 


The first-prize winners each received 
$4000; the third-prize winner, Mos- 
- toller/Travisano of Princeton, received 
$2000. 


New Jersey Monthly Design Awards 
‘93 has honored a number of New Jersey 
architects. Robert Cerutti, AIA, of 
Princeton, and Michael T. Callori, AIA, 
of Leonia won in the residential architec- 
ture category, the former for a contempo- 
rary house in Princeton, the latter for a 
vacation house in Hilton Head, SC. Kehrt 
Shatken Sharon: Architects, AIA, of 
Princeton, was honored in the category of 
residential interior design for a garage 
addition in Princeton. In the category of 
commercial/institutional interior design, 
Peter Biber of Chapman & Biber, AIA, 
of Summit and The RBA Group, AIA, of 
Morristown won, the former for the Sum- 
mit Trust Company in Newark, the latter 
for the Home Economics Department at 
St. Elizabeth College, Convent Station. 
The Hillier Group won two awards in the 
commercial/institutional architecture cate- 
gory, for the Hoover Library at Western 
Maryland College, Westminster, Md., and 
for the Thomas H. Kean New Jersey State 
Aquarium at Camden. Winners were also 
selected in the categories of residential 
and commercial/institutional landscape 
architecture. Judges in the architecture 
categories were Stephen Kliment, editor 
of Architectural Record, and New York 
architect Joseph Giovannini. The winning 


designs were published in NJ Monthly’s 
March issue. 


Among the national AIA Honor 
Awards for Excellence in Design ’93 is a 
New Jersey building, the Engineering 
Quadrangle Parking Structure at 
Princeton University (see ANJ 92:3). The 
building was designed by Machado Sil- 
vetti Associates, Inc., of Boston. See ANJ 
92:3: 


The Lisiewski Group, PA, has been 
named the winner of the Monmouth 
Housing Alliance Architectural Competi- 
tion. The firm’s design was chosen from 
among 65 submissions. The Monmouth 
County housing project, consisting of 36 
units designed as four neighborhoods, will 
accommodate families or individuals with 
psychiatric treatment histories. To be built 
with a construction cost budget of only 
$40 per square foot, the design is simple 
but emphasizes community, individuality, 
and a sense of home. 


The Architects League of Northern 
New Jersey recently held its second annu- 
al Future Earth Design Day, its purpose 
being to acquaint young students with 
basic building design concepts, especially 
those related to community. In the Wilson 
Middle School in Clifton, New Jersey, 
seven teams of students, coached by 
League Members, engaged in a contest to 
design and construct from recycled mate- 
rials a scale model of a structure for the 
“newly discovered mid-Pacific island of 
Eureka.” 


First prize went to a Domed Stadium, 
awarded for its team’s understanding of 
structure, panelization, and scale. Second 
place was awarded to a Recycling Center, 
notable for the team’s understanding of 
function and circulation; the team had visit- 
ed an operating recycling center. Coaches 
for these teams were, respectively, Mike 
Kavrakis, Assoc. AIA, and Andrea 
Volter, ASID Affil. Other coaches were 
Patrick LaCorte AIA (whose team 
explored the use of cereal boxes for a deco- 
rative facade for a Palace), Tom Hitchins, 
AIA, Robert Zaccone, AIA, John 
DeThomasis, AIA, and Gary Chartoff, 
AIA. Judges were Ken Schier, AIA, Heidi 
Kleinman, AIA, Joseph Frank, AIA, and 
George Spence, Affil. AIA. 
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Peter Pagani, AIA, chair of the 
event, expressed the hope that, while “we 
do not expect all the participants to 
become architects, we do hope that we 
have planted the seed for an appreciation 
of Architecture.” 


Michael Graves Architect, Princeton, 
has several commissions in New Jersey. 
In the very early stages, with site strategy 
alternatives being studied, is the design 
for the Delaware River Port Authority 
Headquarters, for which Graves is the 
associate architect for design and the Tar- 
quini Organization, Camden, is the pro- 
duction architect. The new building, to be 
located behind the new state aquarium on 
the waterfront in Camden, may take the 
form of a 20-story tower. In addition to 
housing the Authority headquarters, the 
building- will have exhibition, retail, and 
restaurant space, and rental space for State 
of New Jersey tenants. 


“Graves has designed a new Arts and 
Science Building for Stockton State Col- 
lege in Pomona, New Jersey. (Fig. 4) The 
37,000-square-foot building, with its main 
entrance on axis with the concourse of the 
campus’s existing buildings, has a major 
lecture hall, an art gallery in a semi- 
detached pavilion, and academic rooms 
organized in a U-shaped configuration. 
Articulation of components are site- and 
program-specific. For example, art studios 
have large north-facing windows; closely 
spaced pipe columns around the courtyard 
are inspired by the Pinelands; coloring of 
the exterior brick and terra cotta reflect the 
areas pine forests, sandy soil, and water- 
ways. 


Graves is also working on the 
restoration of the Federal Courthouse in 
Trenton with restoration architects Mesick 
Cohen & Waite of Albany, New York; the 
Science Center in Newark and the Bal- 
lantyne House restoration in Newark. 
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Other Graves projects slightly far- 
ther from home are the Pittsburgh Public 
Theater and Theater Square Office 
Building in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; a 
mixed-use center in Antwerp; housing in 
Japan; and, now on view, an exhibition, 
Rome Reborn, (Fig. 5) designed with 
Franklin Street Communications of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The spectacular exhibi- 
tion of treasures from the Vatican Library, 
shown at the Library of Congress Thomas 
Jefferson Building in Washington, DC, 
until April 30, and thereafter in Rome at 
the Vatican, uses modular display cases 
designed for the purpose by Graves. 


The Princeton office of Geddes 
Brecher Qualls Cunningham: Archi- 
tects and Interior Designers, is working 
on designs at three New Jersey colleges. 
The firm has been awarded the commis- 
sion to design an Integrated Learning 
Resource Center for Burlington County 
College, to replace the existing library 
which is strained by the remarkable tech- 
nological advances it has made. The 
library, an important part of which is the 
Pinelands Collection, is one of the first 
buildings on campus to follow GBQC’s 
updated master plan. The firm is also 
designing an addition to the library at 
Stockton State College, Pomona. And it 
is developing a Facilities Master Plan for 
each of Fairleigh Dickinson University’s 
three campuses in northern New Jersey. 


Red Bank, New Jersey, is selecting 
professionals to prepare a new Master 
Plan for the Borough. Geddes Brecher 
Qualls Cunningham, Architects, of 
Princeton and Philadelphia, A. Nelessen 
Associates, Inc., Planners, of Princeton, 
and Agrest Gandelsonas Architects of 
New York are shortlisted for the job. 


Ford Farewell Mills and Gatsch, 
Architects, of Princeton, has received 
numerous preservation commissions. The 
firm has been commissioned to prepare a 
Historic Documentation Report on the 
19th century South Carolina State House 
in Columbia. (Fig. 6) It has been awarded 
a term contract to undertake, as part of a 
team, historic preservation work on the 
General Service Administration’s his- 
toric properties nationwide. And it is 
assisting the Interlochen Center for the 


Arts in complying with the American Dis- 
abilities Act. Other current preservation 
projects by the firm include work on the 
19th century United States Customs 
House in New York and the Essex Coun- 
ty Courthouse in Newark, both master- 
pieces by architect Cass Gilbert, and work 
on Princeton University’s Graduate Col- 
lege, a landmark Gothic Revival building 
by Ralph Adams Cram. 


New design by Ford Farewell Mills 
and Gatsch includes the recently complet- 
ed Department of Art and Archaeology 
renovation for Princeton University; and 
work for Rutgers University in New 
Brunswick, consisting of the Mason 
Gross School of the Arts, the School of 
Planning and Public Policy, and the 
Center for Urban Policy Research. 


The Turkish Prime Minister attended 
the laying of the first cornerstone of a 
School for Gifted Students in Gezbe, 
Turkey, designed by The Hillier Group, 
Princeton. (Fig. 7) The school is sited on 
a steeply sloping 100-acre site one hour’s 
drive east of Istanbul. Providing residen- 
tial as well as academic facilities for stu- 
dents and staff, the 180,000-square-foot 
school is planned as a town organized 
around a town center, terraced to a natural 
amphitheater overlooking the sea. 


Principals in charge of the project are 
Alan Chimacoff and Joel Spaeth; Metin 
Celik is Project Coordinator; and a local 
architect is executing final design. Con- 
struction is scheduled for completion in 
Fall 1994. 


Nadaskay Kopelson Architects of 
Morristown has designed a residence for 
homeless people with AIDS, to be locat- 
ed within a former rectory in Morristown. 
The three-story 1930s Gothic Revival 
building will contain 12 bedrooms as well 
as kitchen, living room and counseling 
spaces, and living quarters for program 
directors. The facility, which will house 
people for six months while they look for 
permanent housing and, in some cases, a 
job, was designed to be as home-like and 
non-institutional as possible. 


The firm brought the same philosophy 
to the re-design of an entire floor of the 
Jersey City Medical Center, which will 
contain an 18-bed unit to accommodate 


over 200 AIDS patients a year for a 30- 
day transitional-care period. 


Anderson Kastner Architects of 
Leonia, New Jersey, and New York, in 
collaboration with Gwathmey Siegel & 
Associates, New York, has designed an 
addition to the Fogg Art Museum at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. (Fig. 8) The purpose of the 
7000-square-foot addition (called the 
Agnes Mongan Center) is to provide 
accommodation for the Museum’s collec- 
tions of drawings, photographs and prints, 
as well as curatorial offices, storage 
archives, and seminar, study, and framing 
rooms. 


The new granite facade is designed to 
reconcile the volumes of the Naumburg 
Wing and the original Fogg building, 
while providing a distinct identity for the 
new wing. The angle of the wall recalls 
the rotation of Le Corbusier’s nearby Car- 
penter Center while gesturing to James 
Stirling’s Sackler Museum across the 


Update on the Roebling Complex, 
Trenton (ANJ 92:2): 


With the New Jersey Housing Mort- 
gage Finance Agency signing for 66,000 
square feet of space, the supermarket/ 
shops/office Phase I of Clarke & Caton’s 
Master Plan is expected to proceed this 
spring. For the Trenton Performing Arts 
Center within the Complex, a manage- 
ment agreement is being worked out 
between the city and the PAC organization 
and funds are being raised to enable that 
portion of the Master Plan to be executed 
as well. Fund-raising is proceeding as well 
for the Complex’s planned Invention 
Factory and Visitors Center, designed by 
James Stuart Polshek and Partners of New 
York. 


Within the Roebling Complex, the 
non-profit Pelletieri Homes corporation is 
planning to renovate and add a story to a 
former two-story submarine netting facto- 
ry to accommodate 76 units of Senior 
Housing. The project, designed by Clarke 
& Caton, will be done in compliance with 
the Secretary of Interior Standards for 


New appointments and honors for 
AIA/NJ Members: 


Theodore S. Smith, Associate AIA, 
has been named a partner at the Morris- 
town law firm of Shanley & Fisher. 


Roy Lichtman, AIA, president of The 
Lichtman Associates, PC, Princeton, has 
been appointed to the steering committee 
of the national Committee on Architecture 
for Justice. 


Michael Burns, AIA, who practices 
in Princeton, has been appointed adjunct 
professor at the Nesbitt College of Design 
Arts at Drexel University, Philadelphia. 
Burns also teaches at the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology in Newark. 


Christopher G. Smith, AIA, has 
joined The Hillier Group’s Interiors Stu- 
dio in Princeton. 


Charles A. Spitz, AIA, has received 
the Silver Beaver Award, the Boy Scouts’ 


Street. 
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Collaboration With Landscape Architects 


continued from page 13 


by a consultant exclusively for technical 
input. Here are four project types where 
the collaborative approach can greatly 
extend the opportunity for a more imagina- 
tive and successful design solution. 


Urban Building/Open Space 


In urban centers and intensively used 
spaces, where it is usually difficult to grow 
plants effectively, trees can provide a very 
welcome civic design addition. Landscape 
architects can provide the technical knowl- 
edge needed to make trees grow in areas of 
the city where they have been excluded by 
other demands. To achieve this goal, the 
landscape discipline needs to be part of the 
conceptual design process. New tree plant- 
ing methods involving special paving, soil 
mixtures, aeration systems and sub-surface 
drainage must be structurally integrated 
into the civic design concept. A recent 
example is the Metrotech development in 
Brooklyn, where both the common area and 
the streets have groves of large trees on 
sites that have not supported large healthy 
trees since the American Indians were 
chased out of New York City (Figure 10). 
What is especially significant, the design 
allows crowds of people to circulate under 
the tree canopies. Trees here will grow 
large and will last at least 50 years even 
along city streets, because of the special 
integrated construction techniques. The 
landscape design was a collaboration 
between Ehrenkrantz Eckstut and Arnold 
Associates. 


Sensitive Sites 


Today there are many new projects 
being built on sites that need to be 
reclaimed, including abused wetlands and 
waterfronts in urban areas. The reuse of 
these sites can provide the mechanism and 
financing for restoration for part of a par- 
ticular biological niche. The disciplines of 
landscape architecture can enhance the 
capabilities of the building architect who is 
less well prepared to deal with the ecologi- 
cal requirements of living organisms and 
their complex relationships with the air, 
water, and soil. Land reclamation on 
garbage landfills, hazardous waste sites 
and mining spoil sites are typical problems 
where design sensitivity must include a 
knowledge of ecological relationships. 
The landscape architect is a generalist 
designer qualified to coordinate and focus 
the specialist disciplines such as geology, 
hydrology, plant ecology, agronomy, silvi- 
culture and biology in the context of land 
development. The engineering disciplines 
of the architect can provide a complemen- 
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tary means of containing, restoring, pro- 
tecting and separating the natural and man- 
made parts of sensitive sites. Projects of 
this type require a team approach. A suc- 
cessful example of a reclamation project 
where the landscape architect had the lead 
role in design and coordination of three 
architectural teams is Canal Point in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Figure 11). The resulting 
project around an old Canal basin exhibits 
a unity not often achieved by a single 
designer. Carol Johnson was the landscape 
architect. 


Roof Gardens 


Planting over structure poses special 
technical problems for the designers, as 
illustrated in the Oakland Museum. 
Advances in technology since that time 
makes the roof garden a useful architec- 
tural innovation for urban sites where land 
values would otherwise prohibit plants and 
urban amenities. The importance of early 
design collaboration on projects involving 
roof gardens cannot be overemphasized. 
The conceptual and schematic design 
stages must encompass these technical 
realities to avoid greatly compromising the 
design potential. Most building architects 
are not trained in the plant growth require- 
ments as they effect structural and mechan- 
ical systems, an area where there is consid- 
erable popular misinformation. For exam- 
ple, planter area is usually more critical for 
tree growth than planter depth, poor 
drainage is responsible for most planting 


failures, and trees in shared planting beds 
over structures do not act as point loads. 
Many roof gardens built since the Oakland 
Museum have proven disappointing as a 
result of these and similar misconceptions. 
The successful roof garden projects, such 
as Jones Plaza in Houston, where an 
anonymous landscape architect collaborat- 
ed with HCI Architectures (Figure 12) and 
Marina Square in Singapore, where Arnold 
Associates collaborated with John Portman 
(Figure 13), show how effective a roof gar- 
den can be in an intensively utilized urban 
space. In both examples the planting is 
recessed into the structural deck — a desir- 
able feature that can only be attained 
through collaborative efforts of the various 
disciplines involved. The alternative of 
using raised planters is equivalent to 
putting the mechanical equipment in the 
center of the most desirable space for activ- 
ities. The planters pre-empt the deck level. 
It is more satisfying to be able to walk 
directly under the trees. Like our anthro- 
poid forebearers, we prefer to be in the 
trees. 


Interior Garden Spaces 


Since the construction of the Ford 
Foundation Building in New York, 
designed by Kevin Roche and John 
Dinkeloo in 1967, and the even earlier 
Hyatt Hotel by John Portman in Atlanta, 
there have been many new office and hotel 
buildings designed with atria that incorpo- 
rate planting (Figure 14.) Despite the con- 
tinuing popularity of office buildings with 
large atrium spaces containing gardens, the 
interior building space remains the most 
difficult type of site for growing plants. It 
is not surprising that even in the better 
designed spaces the longevity of most 
plants, especially trees, is very limited. 
Architects who design atrium buildings 
should be aware that unless certain features 
are designed in to the concept, plant sur- 
vival is at best dubious. Even where plant 
rotation or replacement is contemplated 
during the design, the economics of opera- 
tion usually curtail the effective use of 
plants after the first six months of opera- 
tion unless the space is correctly designed 
to accommodate plants. Usually, intensity 
and duration of natural light is the critical 
limiting factor for plant growth. Following 
closely in importance are control of air 
conditioning, space below the floor level to 
accommodate roots, drainage, and mainte- 
nance budget. The necessity for early col- 
laboration in the design of the garden space 
is sO important that many landscape archi- 
tects will not provide consulting services 
on interior planting unless they can be 
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